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hastily accepting Professor Ward's interpretation of Professor Howison's 
position. He is convinced that only a thorough-going misconception can 
account for the tone of the polemic contained in the second Supplemen- 
tary Note (p. 455). Evander Bradley MoGilvary. 
University op Wisconsin. 

English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. James Seth. New 

York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1912. Pp. 372. 

" The aim of this volume is to trace the chief stages in the develop- 
ment of English philosophy, through a study of its leading representa- 
tives in their relation to one another and to the general movement of 
English philosophical thought." One might infer from this that the 
work was merely a selection from a larger history of philosophy, but, as 
a fact, two features of its plan serve to distinguish it. First, there is a 
consistent attempt to emphasize the dominant characters of English 
thought as they reappear in successive thinkers — the " experiential " 
strain, the interest in the problem of knowledge, above all, the subordina- 
tion of the speculative to the practical motive. In this picture of a 
nation thinking lies the chief interest of the book. Secondly, Professor 
Seth has preserved the unity of the composition by dwelling upon the 
outstanding figures and refusing to crowd the canvas with minor char- 
acters. The method adopted has been to introduce each chapter by 
summarizing the logical connection of the doctrines of the individual 
school or philosopher with the results of preceding reflection and then to 
provide, largely by dexterous quotation, a somewhat detailed, yet con- 
densed account of those doctrines. These introductions, it may be said, 
are admirable pieces of work and one would willingly have had more of 
them at the expense of some of the detail. The author's assignment of 
his space may indicate the distribution of his attention. In a total of 
372 pages Bacon has 35, Hobbes 22, the Cambridge Platonists 12, Locke 
28, Berkeley 25, Hume 37, the Moralists 38, while the nineteenth century 
has 117, of which idealism receives 48. It is obvious that criticism of 
such a work as this must confine itself to matters of selection and ar- 
rangement. It may be said that the main purpose of the author has been 
achieved. One is left with a vivid impression of the English spirit as 
revealed unmistakably in its philosophy. But the impression is as un- 
lovely as it is vivid. For the development of thought here outlined is 
indicative less of the growth of a system of ideas than of an unconquer- 
able insularity of mind, an insularity in which, when one considers such 
an expanse, unbroken save by Berkeley, of the practical, the prosaic, and 
the pedestrian, one finds nothing to admire. No palliative phrases, 
" rugged independence " and the like, can conceal the native lack of 
imagination. 

A doubt remains as to the success of the undertaking to regard 
" English Philosophy as a form of English Literature." Presumably the 
requirement of the series was a hard one. It is difficult to know how one 
should treat the work of Herbert Spencer or of Mr. Bradley, for example, 
as literature. Still something more might have been done in this direc- 
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tion than a few scattered and perfunctory remarks on style. Surely it is 
not fantastic, for instance, to see a close connection between the eight- 
eenth century poet's love of the conventional epithet, of the formal, the 
pseudo-classic and the eighteenth century philosopher's decent acquies- 
cence in the limitations of his knowledge. For Hume the ideal is " a 
correct judgment which — avoiding all distant and high enquiries, con- 
fines itself to common life and to such subjects as fall under daily prac- 
tice and experience; leaving the more sublime topics to the embellish- 
ment of poets and orators " precisely because we can know so little of that 
world beyond us. When Pope turns nature into a formal garden, may 
we not see at work a similar dread of " enthusiasm " before the unknown ? 
There may be no evidence in support of such a suggestion, but considera- 
tions of this kind might serve to bring philosophy and literature into a 
closer relationship than the present volume establishes. 

One further comment may be added. The method of exposition by 
copious quotation from the original sources, although it inspires confi- 
dence, creates a feeling of discomfort, as of crumbs in the bed. The 
quality of smoothness is wholly absent. Where the discussion enters 
into details this feeling tends to magnify our estimate of their mass, 
whereas, except in the case of the chapters on Bacon and John Stuart 
Mill, we need just the opposite: namely, some simple whole view of the 
individual thinker. C. A. Bennett. 

Yale University. 
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